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——— 
From Bushnan’s Philosophy of Instincts and Reason. 


OF REASON IN ANIMALS. 


Now, as it is to sensation, distinct from 
thought, that we have ascribed all the motions 
of organized beings, properly called instinct- 
ive, so it is to be the head of thought—the 
last and noblest function of such beings—that 
we must refer all those distinguished by the 
k name of rational. 

Of such motions as these, in plants, we have 


, no unequivocal indications ; and it seems pro- 
bable that the highest source of motion in 
ss them is instinct, the highest function sensa- 
. tion. 
And, that the same is the case also with 
. quite the lowest tribes of animals, can hardly 
° be doubted. The corallines betray no evi- 
dence whatever of any function approachipg 
. to thought, and its exercise is very question- 
able in most other zoophytes. But in insects 
. in general, motions excited by this function 
° are sufficiently obvious, and in some of them 
. exceedingly striking. Thus, though it is from 
e instinot probably that the ant hoards up grain, 
t is it not from reason that she bites off the ger- 
t minating part of it, ifit have ever sprouted on 
6 her hands? and though it is probably from 
:. instinct that the spider constructs her web, is 
t it not from reason that she refrains from seiz- 
ing a fly upon it, if she observe at the same 
2 time an enemy to be dreaded? The story 
d also related by Darwin, and so frequently re- 
d peated since, seems to us quite conclusive in 
d favour of the reason of some insects. A wasp 
. had caught a fly, almost as big as herself, 
with which she attempted in vain to rise in 
the air. Concluding that the weight of her 
prey was the impediment, she alighted, and 
1 sawed off the head and tail, before she again 
a took to flight. The weight was now no ob- 
stacle to her progress, but she had not calcu- 
lated upon the wind catching the wings of her 
° victim, and thus retarding her; which, how- 
° ever, she no sooner observed to be the case, 


than she again alighted, und having deliberate- 
ly removed first one wing and then the other, 
carried it off triumphantly to her nest! 

Many facts analogous to these are on re- 
cord. M. Cossigny saw, in the Isle of France, 
a sphege attempt to drag a dead cockroach 
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into its hole, which was too big to enter it.| means proper for their own preservation and 
After several ineffectual attempts, the animal | that of their young, to combine together, not 
reduced the size of its prey by biting off its| only habitually, but in cases of sudden emer- 
elytra and legs, and then easily effected his | gency, and to regulate their conduct in gene- 
purpose.—(Reaum. vi. 283.) That insects |,ral according to circumstances, and they may 
gain knowledge from experienee, is proved by | be artificially instructed in some things almost 
Huber (Linnean Transactions, vol. vi.) who|as readily asa child. Thus, although in their 
states, that he has seen large humble bees | selection, each of its own peculiar kind of food, 
when unable, from the size of their head and | they are guided probably by instinct alone, it 
thorax, to reach the bottom of the long tubes | is not unfrequently reason which directs them 
of the flowers of beans, go directly to the | how to procure it. A crow, for example, has 
calyx, pierce it as well as the tube with the | been observed after having caught a shell-fish, 
exterior horny parts of their proboscis, and | the covering of which she could not break, to 
then insert their proboscis itself into the orifice | rise with it into the air, and, dropping it from 
and abstract the honey. Kirby and Spence /on high upon a stone, to make an easy prey 
noticed holes at the base of the long nectaries | afterwards upon the meat which it contained ; 
of Aquilegia vulgaris, and attributed them to | and we all know the story of the poet Aeschy- 
the same agency; and, to use their words, | lus, whose death is said to have been occasion- 
“from these statements it seems evident, that |ed by an eagle having in this manner dropped 
the larger bees did not pierce the bottoms of}a tortoise on his bald head, which she had 
the flowers until they had ascertained by trial | mistaken for a rock. Dr. Fleming bears wit- 
that they could not reach the nectar from the | ness to this fact in the history of birds, with 
top; but that, having once ascertained by ex- | some important additions. ‘Thus, for exam- 
perience that the flowers of beans are too| ple,” he says, “ we have seen the hooded-crow 
strait to admit them, they then, without|in Zetland, when feeding on the testaceous 
further attempts in the ordinary way, pierced | mollusca, able to break some of the tenderest 
the bottoms of all the flowers which they wish- | kinds by means of its bill aided in some cases 
ed to rifle of their contents.”—( Entomology, | by beating them against a stone ; but as some 
ii. 522.) Petit-Thouars observes the same|of the larger shells, such as the buckie and 
fact with regard to other flowers.—( Nouveau | the whelk, cannot be broken by such means, 
Bulletin des Sciences, i. 45). it employs another method, by. which, in con- 

That insects communicate and receive in- | sequence of applying foreign power, it accom- 
formation, is fully proved by every historian | plishes its object. Seizing the shell with its 
of the ant and hive-bee Kahm relates ( Travels | claws it mounts up into the air, and then loos- 
in North America, i. 239,) that the celebrated | ing its hold, causes the shell to fall among 

Dr. Franklin told him that, having placed aj stones (in preference to the sand or the soil 
pot containing treacle in a closet, infested|on the ground) that it may be broken and 
with anis, these insects found their way into| give easier access to the contained animals. 
it, and were feasting very heartily when he | Should the first attempt fail, a second or third 
discovered them. He then shook them out|is tried, with this difference, that the crow 
and suspended the pot by a string from the| rises higher in the air in order to increase 
ceiling. By chante one ant remained, which, | the power of the fall, and more effectually re- 
alter eating its fill, with some difficulty found | move the barrier to the contained morsel. On 
its way up the string, and thence, reaching | such occasions we have secn a stronger bird 
the ceiling, escaped by the wall to its nest.| remain an apparently inattentive spectator of 
In less than half an hour a great company of | the process of breaking the shell, but coming 
ants sallied out of their hole, climbed the ceil-|to the spot with astonishing keenness when 
ing, crept along the string into the pot, and | the efforts of its neighbour had been success- 
began to eat again. This they continued | ful, in order to share in the spoil.” (Philo- 
until the treacle was all consumed, one swarm | sophy of Zoology, i. 231.) 
running up. the string while another passed| ‘The common throstle (Turdus musicus) 
down. That one ant must have communica-| adopts the same method to break the shells 
ted the- situation of the pot to its comrades,|}of Turbo littoreus and Trochus conuloides. 
and, guided, them to it by the only road by | These birds are well known to feed on snails, 

which it was accessible. fracturing their brittle shells by taking them 

But it is principally in the several tribes of | in their beaks and knocking them against a 
vertebrate animals, that we observe all the|stone. Periwinkles, however, require con- 
same intellectual fuculties—differing only in| siderable force to break their shells, and the 
degree—and all the same propensities, which | bird effects its purpose by letting them fall 
display themselves in man. They learn by-|from some height on the hard stones. This 
experience to procure the aliment destined | is only one remove—and it is a remove per- 
fur their nourishment, to put in practice the | haps rather in favour of the birds—from the 
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well known practice of the monkey, which, 
when its teeth are inadequate to crack a nut, 
uses a stone for the purpose. Although per- 
haps the following passage, which we trans- 
late from the French as quoted by Dugald 
Stewart from Bailly, the author of L’ Histoire 
de l Astronomie, gives it perhaps in favour of 
the monkey. ‘One of my friends, a man of 
intelligence and veracity, co"amunicated to 
me two facts witnessed by himself. He had 
a very sagacious ape; he amused himself by 
giving the animal nuts, of which it was very 
fond, but as he threw them down.at some dis- 
tance, the ape, confined by his chain, could 
not reach them; after many efforts ineffectual 
to any purpose but that of whetting his inven- 
tion, the ape sceing a servant pass with a nap- 
kin under his arm, snatched the napkin and 
made use of it to reach the nuts and bring 
them towards him. To break the nuts requir- 
ed a new exertion of ingenuity; this he ac- 
complished by placing the nut on the ground 
and letting a stone or pebble fall from a height, 
sufficient to break it. You remark that aes 
out the benefit of Galileo’s knowledge of the | 
laws of falling bodies, the ape had observed | 
the force which such bodies acquire in their 
descent. This plan, however, did not succeed 
on every occasion. One day it had rained, | 
the ground was soft, the nut sunk into it so as 
to prevent the stone from taking effect. What 
contrivance does the ape fall on? He looked 
about for a tile, set the nut upon it, and letting 
the stone fall, he broke it without any further 
difficulty.” (Discours et Memoires par [ Au- 
teur del’ Histoire de l’ Astronomie, Paris 1796, | 
tome ii. p. 126.) 

Instinct, or the mere sensation of a want, 
could never have suggested devices like these, 
implying, as they do, at once attention to the 
effects of the concussion of a brittle and an 
unyielding substance, and the influence of 
height on gravitation in increasing this con- 
cussion ; memory of such previous experience ; 
comparison between substances of different 
degrees of consistence and between different 
heights; judgment in selecting a particular 
substance and height best adapted for the pur- 
pose; and REASON in concluding that what 
had happened-before under certain conditions | 
would happen again. Further, although all 
animals are by instinct prompted to self-pre- 
servation, it is often reason which suggests to 
them where danger is to be apprehended, and 
how it is to be avoided. Thus it is well | 
known that a scarcely fledged bird allows 
itself without any apprehension to be approach- 
ed by boys, of whom it is soon taught by 
experience to stand in deadly fear; and it 
has been frequently noticed, that all the brute 
inhabitants of a district, on its first discovery 
by man, are generally perfectly fearless of 
him, and only come gradually to regard him 
as an enemy. All the elements of thought 
are here likewise obviously put into requisition. 
And in avoiding apprehended dangers either 
-to themselves or offspring, what intelligence 
is frequently displayed by the inferior animals! 
What teaches the pigeon to remain on her 
perch when an eagle is at hand, bnt a reason 
able persuasion of security, founded on the 
observation that it is only or chiefly when on 
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the wing that the members of her tribe are 
clutched by the noble bird ; and what instructs 
the hare to squat on the approach of the grey- 
hound, but a reasonable conviction, founded 
on experience, that her safety depends rather 
on concealment than on speed? Why does 
she also abstain in general from feeding near 
home, and, when the snow is on the ground, 
refrain from stirring out as long as possible, 
except from the apprehension that the devas- 
tation which she might produce in the form- 
er case, and her footsteps in the latter, would 
betray her hiding-place? An experienced 
deer, moreover, knows how to elude the hun- 
ter by innumerable feints; and the tricks of 
an old fox, both in attaining his prey and 
avoiding the snares set for him, are often so 
ingenious as to have rendered the term em- 
blematical of a cunning fellow. Again, it is 
from instinct that birds build their nests, but 
it is from reason that they make them inac- 
cessible if they have ever had their eggs 
stolen ; and accordingly, certain tribes, which, 
under ordinary circumstances, construct their 
nests directly among the branches of trees, 
in districts which are infested by monkeys, 
make them to hang from these branches in 
such a manner as to elude the grasp of the 
spoiler. The devices are frequently resorted 
to by the partridge and other birds, as well as 
those of cats and many other quadrupeds, to 
divert the attention of passengers from the 
situation of their nests and lairs, by enticing 
them to attempt their own capture, and other 
means, are known to every school-boy, and 
speak volumes in favour of the presumption 
of their reasoning powers. But the occasional 
co-operation of the lower tribes of animals, 
implying, as it does, previous consultation 
with respect to the best means of attaining 
some particular object—to say nothing of their 
habitual combinations preparatory to migra- 
tion and so forth, which are probably instinct- 
ive alone—is still more remarkable than any 
action prompted by their individual intelli- 
gence. The following is related by Father 
Bougeant:—“ A sparrow finding a nest that a 
martin had just built standing very convenient- 
ly for him, possessed himself of it. The mar- 
tin, seeing the usurper in her house, called 
for help to expel him;—a thousand martins 
came full speed and attacked the sparrow, 
but the latter, being covered on every side, 
and presenting only his large beak at the en- 
trance of the nest, was invulnerable, and made 
the boldest of them who durst approach him 
repent of his temerity. After a quarter of an 
hour’s combat, all the martins disappeared. 
The sparrow thought he had got the better; 
and the spectators judged that the martins 
had abandoned their undertaking. Not in the 
least. Immediately they returned to the 
charge ; and each having procured a little of 
that tempered earth with which they make 
their nest, they all at once fell upon the spar- 
row and enclosed him in the nest to perish 
there,though they could not drive him thence.” 

To these striking instances of the exercise 
of reason in the lower animals, it might seem 
unnecessary to add any others; but as we are 
well aware that there is a strong repugnance 
on the part of many well informed and judi- 
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cious people to receive evidence of such a 
power in other creatures than man; and as 
|some of the instances before stated may be 
perhaps by some persons reduced to the rank 
|of instincts, we propose to lay a few illustra- 
| tive and well marked examples of reason in 
animals before our readers. We shall begin 
with mammals, and pass on to birds, fishes, 
and reptiles. And first, of the dog, which 
might afford a proud imperial man many les- 
sons of conduct and. morality which it were 
well for him if he would adopt; and the 
“brute,” often less brutal than his savage 
master, has displayed actions which might 
make his tyrant lord almost ashamed of his 
humanity. 


(To be continued.) 


For “‘ The Frieud.” 

The following extracts from a popular work 
on Animal and Vegetable Physiology cannot, 

I think, fail to interest many of the readers 
of “ The Friend ;” and may perhaps induce 
\some of them to pay sufficient attention to 
the subject, to render themselves more fami- 
| liar with the wonderful structure of the human 
| frame, and the nice adaptation of its organs 
to perform their varied and complicated func- 
tions. 
_ “The functions of sensation, perception, 
and voluntary motion require the presence of 
/an animal substance, which we find to be or- 
ganized in a peculiar manner, and endowed 
with very remarkable properties. It is called 
| the medullary substance ; and it composes 
the greater part of the texture of the brain, 
spinal marrow, and nerves; organs, of which 
the assemblage is known by the general name 
|of the nervous system. Certain affections of 
particular portions of this medullary sub- 
stance, generally occupying some central situ- 
ation, are, in a way that is totally inexplicable, 
connected with affections of the sentient and 
| intelligent principle; a principle which we 
cannot any otherwise conceive than as being 
distinct from matter; although we know that 
it is capable of being affected by matter ope- 
rating through the medium of this nervous 
substance, and that it is capable of reacting 
upon matter through the same medium. 

“ Designating, then, by the name of brain 
this primary and essential organ of sensation, 
or the organ of which the physical affections 
are immediately attended by that change in 
the percipient being which we term sensation ; 
let us first enquire what scheme has been de- 
vised for enabling the brain to receive im- 
pressions from such external objects, as it is 
intended that this sentient being shall be 
capable of perceiving. ,As these objects can, 
in the first instance, make#impressions only 
on the organs situated at the surface of the 
body, it is evidently necessary that some me- 
dium of communication should be provided 
between the external organ and the brain. 
Such a medium is found in the nerves, which 
are white cords, consisting of bundles of 
threads or filaments of medullary matter, 
enveloped in sheaths of membrane, and ex- 
tending continuously from the external organ 
to the brain, where they all terminate. It is 
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————— 
also indispensably requisite that these notices 
of the presence of objects should be trans- 
mitted instantly to the brain; for the slightest 
delay would be attended with serious evil, 
and might even lead to fatal consequences. 
The nervous power, of which, in our réview| 
of the vital functions, we noticed some of the 


great Author and Designer of this beautiful | 


duration, exposed, as it must necessarily be, | objects. 
to perpetual casualties of every kind. 
any imputation should be attempted to be| and for the perception of odours; all of which 
thrown on the benevolent intentions of the/sénses establish extensive relations between 
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Nature has accordingly provided 


Lest | suitable organizations for vision, for hearing, 


him and the external world, and give him the 


and wondrous fabric, so expressly formed for | command of various objects which are neces- 
varied and prolonged enjoyment, it should|sary to supply his wants, or procure him 





always be borne in mind that the occasional gratification ; and which also apprize him of 


operations, is the agent employed by nature 
for this important office of a rapid communi- 
cation of impressions. The velocity with 
which the nerves subservient to sensation 
transmit the impressions they receive at one 
extremity, along their whole course, to their 


suffering, to which an animal is subjected | 
from this law of its organization, is far more | 
than counterbalanced by the consequences | 
arising from the capacities for pleasure, with | 
which it has been beneficently ordained that 


termination in the brain, exceeds all measure-|the healthy exercise of the functions should | 
ment, and can be compared only to that of} be accompanied. Enjoyment appears uni- 
electricity passing along a conducting wire. |versally to be the main end, the rule, the) 
It is evident, therefore, that the brain re-|ordinary and natural condition; while pain 
quires to be furnished with a great number of|is but the casualty, the exception, the neces- | 
these nerves, which perform the office of|sary remedy, which is ever tending to a re-| 
conductors of the subtle influence in ques-| moter good, in subordination to a higher law 
tion ; and that these nerves must extend from | of creation. 
all those parts of the body which are to be| “It a wise and bountiful provision of nature 
rendered sensible, and must unite at their|that each of the internal parts of the body has 
other extremities in that central organ. It| been endowed with a particular sensibility to | 
is of especial importance that the surface of|those impressions which, in the ordinary | 
the body, in particular, should communicate | course, have a tendency to injure its struc- | 
all the impressions received from the contact | ture; while it has at the same time been| 
of external bodies; and that these impressions | rendered nearly, if not completely, insensible | 
should produce the most distinct perceptions |to those which are not injurious, or to which | 
of touch. Hence we find that the skin, and | it is not likely to be exposed. ‘Tendons and 
all those parts of it more particularly intend-| ligaments, for example, are insensible to| 
ed to be the organs of a delicate totich, are| many causes of mechanical irritation, such as 
most abundantly supplied with nerves ; each | cutting, pricking, and even burning; but the | 
nerve, however, communicating a sensation|moment they are violently stretched, (that | 
distinguishable from that of every other, so| being the mode in which they are most liable | 
as to enable the mind to discriminate between | to be injured,) they instantly communicate a| 
them, and refer them to- their respective | feeling of acute pain. The bones, in like | 
origins in different parts of the surface. It is} manner, scarcely ever communicate pain in 
also expedient that the internal organs of the | the healthy state, except from the application 
body should have some sensibility ; but it is| of a mechanical force which tends to fracture | 
better that this should be very limited in de-| them. 
gree, since the occasions are few in which its} ‘The system of nerves, comprising those | 


danger while it is yet remote, and may be 
avoided. Endowed with the power of com- 
bining all these perceptions, he commences 
his career of sensitive and intellectual exist- 
ence; and though-he soon learns that he is 
dependent for most of his sensations én the 
changes which take place in the external 
world, he is also conscious of an internal 
power, which gives him some kind of control 
over many of those changes, and that he 
moves his limbs by his own voluntary act; 
movements which originally, and of them- 
selves, appear, in most animals, to be pro- 
ductive of great enjoyment. 

“To a person unused to reflection, the 
phenomena of sensation and perception may 
appear to require no elaborate investigation. 
That he may behold external objects, nothing 
more seems necessary than directing his eyes 
towards them. He feels as if the sight of 
those objects were a necessary consequence 
of the motion of his eye-balls, and he dreams 
not that there can be any thing marvellous 
in the functions of the eye, or that any other 
organ is concerned in this simple act of vision. 
If he wishes to ascertain the solidity of an 
object within his reach, he knows that he has 
but to stretch forth his hand, and to feel in 
what degree it resists the pressure he gives 
to it. No exertion even of this kind is re- 
quired for hearing the voices of his compa- 
nions, or being apprized, by the increasing 
loudness of the sound of falling waters, as he 
advances in a particular direction, that he is 





exercise would be useful, and many in which | which are designed to convey the impressions | 


coming nearer and nearer to the cataract. 


it would be positively injurious: hence the /|of touch, is universally present in all classes) Yet how much is really implied in all these 
nerves of sensation are distributed in less|of animals; and among the lowest orders, apparently simple phenomena! Science has 
abundance to these organs. they appear to constitute the sole medium of| taught us that these perceptions of external 

“It is not sufficient that the nerves of touch | communication with the external world. As'| objects, far from being direct or intuitive, are 
should communicate the perceptions of the | we rise in the scale of animals we find the | only the final results of a long series of ope- 
simple pressure or resistance of the bodies in| faculties of perception extending to a wider | rations, produced by agents of a most subtle 
contact with the skin: they should also fur-| range; and many qualities, depending on the | nature, which act by curious and complicated 
nish indications of other qualities in those | chemical action of bodies, are renderéd sensi- | laws, upon a refined organization, disposed in 
bodies, of which it is important that the mind | ble, more especially those which belong to the | particular situations in our bodies, and adjust- 
be apprized; such, for example, as warmth, | substances employed as food. Hence arises|ed with admirable art to receive their im- 
or coldness. Whether these different kinds|the sense of taste, which may be regarded as} pressions, to modify and combine them in a 
of impressions are all conveyed by the same|/a new and more refined species of touch. | certain order, and to convey them in regular 
nervous fibres it is difficult and perhaps im-| This difference in the nature of the impres- | succession, and without confusion, to the im- 


possible to determine. sions to be conveyed, renders it necessary 
‘«« When these nerves are acted upon in a|that the structure of the nerves, or at least of 
way which threatens to be injurious to the/ those parts of the nerves which are to receive 
part impressed, or to the system at large, it| the impression, should be modified and adapted 
1s also their province to give warning of the/|to this particular mode of action. 
impending evil, and to rouse the animal to| “ As the sphere of perception is enlarged, 
such exertions as may avert it; and this is|it is made to comprehend, not merely those 
effected by the sensation of pain, which the| objects which are actually in contact with 
nerves are commissioned to excite on all|the body, but also those which are at a dis- 
these occasions. They act the part of senti-| tance, and of the existence and properties of 
which it is highly important that the animal, 
of whose sensitive faculties we are examining 
the successive endowment, should be apprized. 
It is more especially necessary that he should 
acquire an accurate knowledge of the dis- 
tances, situations and motions of surrounding 


nels, placed at the outposts, to give signals of 
alarm on the approach of danger. 

* Sensibility to pain must then enter as a 
necessary constituent among the animal func- 
tions ; for had this property been omitted, the 
animal system would have been but of short 





mediate seat of sensation. 

“ Yet this process, complicated as it may 
| appear, constitutes but the first stage of the 
‘entire function of pe-ception: for before the 
|mind can arrive at a distinct knowledge of 
|the presence and peculiar qualities of the ex- 
‘ternal object which gives rise to the sensa- 
|tion, a long series of mental changes must 
intervene, and many intellectual operations 
| must be performed. All these take place in 
such rapid succession, that even when we in- 
clude the movement of the limb, which is 
consequent upon the perception, and which 
we naturally consider as part of the same 
continuous action, the whole appears to oc- 
cupy but a single instant. 
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DR. JENNER. 
[The following sketch of the celebrated 


“ The external agents, which are capable 
of affecting the different parts of the nervous 
system, so as to produce sensation, are of dif-| discoverer of vaccine inoculation, which we 
ferent kinds, and are governed by laws pecu-| copy from the National Gazette, places him 


liar to themselves. The structure of the} in an amiable and interesting point of view.] 
organs must, accordingly, be adapted, in each} Dr. Jenner’s personal appearance to a 
particular case, to receive the impressions| stranger at first sight, was not very striking; 
made by these agents, and must be modified | but it was impossible to observe him, even 
in exact conformity with the physical laws| for a few moments, without discovering those 
they obey. Thus the structure of that por-| peculiarities which distinguished him from all 
tion of the nervous system which receives| others. ‘This individuality became more re- 
visual impressions, and which is termed the| markable the more he was known; and all 
retina, must be adapted to the action of light;|the friends who watched him longest, and 
and the eye, through which the rays are mace | have seen most of his mind and of his con- 
to pass before reaching the retina, must be| duct, with one voice declared, that there was 
constructed with strict reference to the laws| something about him which they never wit- 
of optics. The ear must, in like manner, be} nessed in any other man. The first things 
formed to receive delicate impressions from | that a stranger would remark, were the gen- 
those vibrations of the air which occasion | tleness, the simplicity, the artlessness of his 
sound. The extremities of the nerves, in| manner. There was a total absence of all 
these and other organs of the senses, are/ostentation or display; so much so, that in 
spread out into a delicate expansion of sur-| the ordinary intercourse of society, he ap- 
face, having a sofier and more uniform tex-| peared as a person who had no claims to no- 
ture than the rest of the nerve; whereby|tice. He was perfectly unreserved, and free 
they acquire a susceptibility of being affected | from all guile. He carried his heart and ‘his | 
by their own appropriate agents, and by no| mind so openly, undisguisedly, so that all 
other. The function of each nerve of sense| might read them. You could not converse 
is determinate, and can be executed by no| with him, you could not enter his house nor 
other part of the nervous system. These | his study, without seeing what sort of a man 
functions are not interchangeable, as is the | dwelt there. 
case with many others in the animal system.| His professional avocations and the nature 
No nerve, but the optic nerve, and no part of | of his pursuits obliged him to conduct enqui- 
that nerve, except the retina, is capable, ries in a desultory way. At no period of his 
however impressed, of giving rise to the / life could he give himself up to continued or 
sensation of light: no part of the nervous| protracted attention to one object ; there was, 
system but the auditory nerve can .convey | nevertheless, a steadiness in working out its 
that of sound; and so of the rest. researches, amid all the breaks and inter- 
“In almost every case the impressions} ruptions which he met with, that can only 
made upon the sentient extremity of the nerve | belong to minds constituted as his was. 
which is appropriated to sensation, is not the| The object of his studies generally lay 
direct effect of the external body, but results| scattered around him; and, as he used often 
from the agency of some intervening medium. | to say himself, seemingly in chaotic confu- 
There is always a portion of the organ of| sion. Fossils, and other specimens of natural 
sense interposed between the object and the| history, anatomical preparations, books, pa- 
nerve on which the impression is to be made. | pers, letters—all presented themselves in 
The object is never allowed to come into di-| strange disorder; but every article bore the 
rect contact with the nerves; not even in the| impress of the genius that presided there. 
case of touch, where the organ *s defended | The fossils were marked by small pieces of 
by the cuticle, through which the impression | paper pasted on them, having their names and 
is made, and by which that impression is| the places whére they were found inscribed 
modified so as to produce the proper effect|in his own plain and distinct hand-writing. 
on the subjacent nerves. ‘This observation| His materials for thought and conversation 
applies with equal force to the organs of| were thus constantly before him ; and a visiter, 
taste and of smell, the nerves of which are| on entering his apartment, would find in abun- 
not only sheathed with cuticle, but defended | dance traces of all his private occupations. 
from too violent an action by a secretion ex-| He seemed to have no secrets of any kind ; 
pressly provided for that purpose. In the| and, notwithstanding a long experience with 
senses of hearing and of vision, the changes| the wor!d, he acted to the last as if all man- 
which take place in the organs interposed| kind were trustworthy, and as free from 
between the external impressions and the| selfishness as himself. He had a working 
nerves, are still more remarkable and im-| head, being never idle, and accumulated a 
portant. The objects of these senses, as well| great store of original observations. These 
as those of smell, being situated at a distance,| treasures he imparted most generously and 
produce their first impressions by the aid of| liberally, Indeed his chief pleasure seemed 
some medium, exterior to our bodies, through | to be in pouring out the ample riches of his 
which their influence extends; thus, the air| mind to every one who enjoyed his acquaint- 
is the usual medium through which both light} ance. He had often reason to lament this 
and sound are conveyed to our organs. Hence,| unbounded confidence; but such ungrateful 
in order to understand the whole series of| returns neither chilled his ardour nor ruffled 
phenomena belonging to sensation, , regard | his temper. 
must be had to the physical laws which re-| His habits were in perfect accordance with 
gulate the transmission of these agents. 


~ 


the unaffected simplicity of his mind; and | England. 








never, probably, did there exist an individual 
to whom the pomp and ceremony, which are 
so pleasing to many, would have been more 
burdensome. Unrestrained by tue formality 
and reserve of artificial society, he loved to 
enjoy that freedom, in his intercourse with 


g;| his friends, which was always gratifying to 


them, and congenial to his own taste. 

In his latter years he was not a very early 
riser; but he always spent some part of his 
time in his study before he appeared at the 
breakfast table. When in London and Chel- 
tenham, he generally assembled his scientific 
friends around him at this hour.. Some came 
for the pleasure of his conversation ; some to 
receive instruction in the history and practice 
of vaccination. In the country, where his 
guests were generally his own immediate 
connections or his intimate friends, the ori- 
ginality of his character came out in the 
most engaging manner. Ile almost always 
brought some intellectual offering to the 
morning repast. A new fact in natural his- 
tory, a fossil, or some of the results of his 
meditation, supplied materials for conversa- 
tion; but, in default of these, he would pro- 
duce an epigram, or a fugitive jeu d’esprit ; 
and did not disdain even a pun when it came 
in his way. His mirth and gaiety, except 
when under the pressure of domestic calamity 
or bodily illness, never long forsook him; and 
even in his old age, the facility with which 
he adapted his conversation and his manners 
to the most juvenile of his associates was 
truly interesting. To have seen and heard 
him at such times one could hardly believe 
that he was advanced in years, or that these 
years had been crowded with events so im- 
portant. 


Singular Circumstance.—We have often 
read of the imprisonment of toads in rocks, 
and trees, but never heard of any one of these 
animals revealing its own hiding place in the 
way here mentioned. . 

During the Christmas, as Mr. Lukey, of 
Carminow, near Helston, sat amusing himself 
by the fire, one evening, his ears were sud- 
denly assailed by cries resembling those of 
an infant, which apparently proceeded from 
the chimney, where lay a huge log of wood 
on fire, as it had been for three successive 
days, according to the universal custom of 
country folks at this season. The cries con- 
tinued to increase, and on examining the log 
of wood he discovered a small hole incapable 
of admitting his finger. He split the wood, 
and, to his great astonishment, found a large 
toad entombed in the centre.— West Briton. 


Coals.—In the year 1780, the demand for 
coals amounted to two and a half millions of 
tons per year; in the year 1838 to eighteen 
millions. The increase of population (ac- 
cording to Bowring) has been during that 
period 90 per cent.; the increase in the de- 
mand for coals 730 per cent., and it is caleu- 
lated that there is no fear of a falling off in 
the supply for two thousand years.—Raumer’s 
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Extracts from the Letters and Journal of 
Daniel Wheeler, now engaged in a reli- 
gious visit to the inhabitants of some of the 
islands of the Pacific ocean, Van Dieman’s 
Land, and New South Wales, accompanied 
by his son, Charles Wheeler.—Part ut. 

(Continued from page 374.) 

31st of lst mo. (First day.) Got an al- 
most sleepless night, but towards morning the 
way seemed to open with relieving clearness 
for me to attend the native meeting: landed 
in due time, and called upon the missionary, 
who accompanied us to the meeting. When 
on the way, Hiram Bingham asked whether 

I would prefer speaking to the people before 

the service began, or after it was over. This 

question was so unexpected, that I replied 
without proper consideration, that I had 
rather wait, [ meant in silence before the 

Lord, but he supposed until their service was 

gone through, and of course matters went on 

in their usual way. I felt regret afterwards 
that I had not more fully entered into ex- 
planation at the moment. It was afterwards 
proposed by Hiram Bingham that I should 
go into the pulpit with himself and another 
missionary, saying, that the crowd would be 
so great that he should not be heard if he in- 
terpreted from the floor. This proposal was 
declined at first, but on getting into the place, 
was convinced that if I did not go then, it 
would scarcely be possible to do it afterwards 
should it be needful, as the floor was already 
almost a solid mass of people; so proceeded 
accordingly without delay. I sat as one that 
had the sentence of death in himself, and felt 
so much sunk and depressed, that at one time 
I thought of telling H. Bingham that I did 
not expect to have any thing to say to the 
people, but was withheld from doing so. In 
addition to their usual services on these occa- 
sions, a child was baptised, and it seemed 
long before all was finished, and general 
silence prevailed. After_a short interval | 
stood up, when H. Bingham exhorted the 
people to stillness. I remarked on taking up 
the time of the meeting, which had already 
sat long, but that I was induced to stand be- 
fore them once more to communicate what- 
ever might be given me on the occasion. 

The attention of the people seemed now fully 

_ arrested, and after a solemn pause it was with 
me to express the encouraging language of 
the Lord’s prophet, “ Arise, shine; thy light 
is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee. For behold, the darkness shall 
cover the earth, and gross darkness the peo- 
ple: but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and 
his glory shall be seen upon thee.” Thus 
was announced, by holy inspiration, the light 
of that glorious gospel morning, then prepar- 
ing to dawn upon the benighted regions of 
the earth; to dispel the mists of darkness 
from the mind of man, that sin should no 
longer have dominion over the human race, 
but that mercy and truth should meet to- 
gether, and love, and joy, and peace through 
righteousness, should prevail from the river 
to the uttermost ends of the earth: that as 
sin hath reigned unto death, so now might 
grace reign, through righteousness, unto eter- 

nal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord. When 





anger, hatred, malice, and revenge, with all 
the malignant passions which corrode and 
agitate, and agonize the human breast, shall 
be subdued and brought under the benign in- 
fluence of the powerof the Holy Spirit of the 
Lord Jesus, and the knowledge of the only 
true God and Jesus Christ whom he hath 
sent, even eternal life “ shall abound, and 
cover the earthly nature in every heart, as 
waters cover the sea.” There is no other 
way by which mankind can participate in the 
life and immortality that are brought to light 
by the gospel, than that of believing in Christ 
Jesus, and turning to the light of his Holy 
Spirit, which shineth in every heart. I was 
sure that these beloved people (telling them 
so) were no strangers to the name of Christ. 
But that the bare name is not enough: | 
wanted them to become acquainted with his 
power, to save them from their sins: without 
this he would be no Saviour of theirs. I felt 
persuaded that some among them did believe 
in Christ, and if they believe in him, they at | 
once believe in this light; their “light is 
come,” for he is “the light of the world,” | 
and those who believe in him and follow him, | 
no longer walk in darkness, but have the light | 
of life ; they not only have the promise of the 
life that now is, but of that which is to come. 

The number of people present was com- 
puted at four thousand and upwards, and be- 
ing placed above them, the heat was almost 
insupportable ; they stood in crowds outside of 
the six double doors, and about a window that 
was open at the back of the pulpit. The 
building is one hundred and ninety-six feet 
long, and sixty-eight feet wide, and was as 


full as the people could pack together, to all | 


appearance. The mercy of the Lord is from 
everlasting to everlasting, and his truth to all 
generations of them that fear and love him. 
We sat a few minutes with Hiram Bingham’s 
family after the meeting concluded, and then 


This morning, being seventh day, it seemed 
best for me to move forward by having no- 
tices prepared, that information might be 
well spread in good time, both on the shore 
and on board of the shipping in the port of 
Honolulu. While these were preparing, I 
went on shore to the missionary, and told him 
that I believed it safest for me to hold a meet- 
ing to-morrow in the forenoon; the way was 
now thoroughly cleared before the distribu- 
tion of the notices, and I endeavoured to dwell 
under the weight of the responsibility of this 
important engagement, which seemed fastened 
upon me as a knot not easily untied. My mind 
is often turned to the Lord in secret cries for 
help: greatly do I desire that the noble cause 
of truth may not be tarnished in my hands, 
but that his ever great and adorable name 
may be exalted, and the people turned to the 
power of the Holy Spirit of the Lord Jesus— 
the creature laid low and kept in dependence 
on him alone, that the work and the praise 
may be his, unto whom the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory for ever belong. In the 
afternoon spent some time with the. manager 
of the bookbinding department of the Ameti- 
can printing establishment : his wife superin- 
tends a school of the native children, and 
with her husband appears to move in much 
plainness and simplicity. 

15th of 2d mo. After a restless night, 
landed in good time yesterday morning in 
readiness for the appointed meeting, which 
was well attended by the residents and stran- 
gers from the shipping. After a time of 
| silenee, it was with me to revive among them 
the Divine command, “ Be still, and know 
that [ am God,” and that this command must 
be obeyed before we can came to the blessed 
knowledge of the only true God, and his Son 
Jesus Christ, whom to know is life eternal: 
desiring that we might humble ourselves be- 
fore him, and in the silence of all flesh “ be 





returned on board to our own crew, who were 
assembled in the cabin in the afternoon. 


still:” peradventure he would graciously con- 
descend to overshadow us with his heavenly 


13th of 2d mo. Not able to take any exer-| presence. After recommending that we should 
cise on shore since last second day, until| endeavour to settle down in stillness of mind 
yesterday evening, on account of the extreme | before the God of the spirits of all flesh, I 
wetness of the weather, it being the rainy | again resumed my seat. A comforting so- 
season in this region. In the course of our|lemnity soon spread over us, under the pre- 
walk called upon one of the missionaries for | cious covering of which we sat until the time 
the translation of an article that had appeared | was come for my again standing up, when it 
in the Hawaiian Teacher, a semi-monthly | scemed increasingly to prevail. J reminded 
periodical, printed at the mission press, rela-| them of the expressions of those formerly that 
tive to the arrival of the “ Henry Freeling,”| were struck with’ the display of the Divine 
at Oahu, and edited by a regularly ordained | power of the Saviour of the world when per- 
minister. When coming away, without any | sonally upon earth, “‘ What manner of man 
previous hint on my part, he kindly proposed | is this, that even the winds and the sea obey 
that I should have the Mariners’ chapel to-| him?” and that the solemnity then so evident 
morrow, (first day) either in the forenoon or|was not at our command, but came from 
evening, or both. I parted from him with| Him, unto whem all power in heaven and 
saying, I should turn the matter over and let| earth is given. Man cannot cause it: hath 
him know, that timely notice might be given| he commanded the morning since his days, 
if the meeting was of my appointing, so that | and caused the day-spring to know his place? 
the people might be fully aware of its being| Nay, verily, a0 more than the leopard can 
held according to the established practice of} change his spots, and the Ethiopian his skin ; 
Friends, but thought it well to wait a further! —it is in the power of Him only who “ de- 
time before giving a decided answer, lest it|clareth unto man what is his thoughts,” to do 
should not come to pass, although the prospect | this. We must all pass through the great 
had been again and again before me, early | work of regeneration before the kingdom can 
and late, at intervals, since I first got sight | be entered ; it is wrought in the heart through 
of it. the faith of the operation of God, who raised 





from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great 
Shepherd of the sheep, by whom and with | 
whom we must also rise from death unto life. | 
But before we can rise with him, we must be 
willing to suffer with him, we must know 
what it is to be crucified with him. How is 
he at this day pressed down as a cart laden 
with sheaves! How is he forgotten and ne- 
glected, under the weight of earthly cares 
and transitory pleasures, and amidst “ the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life,” totally disregarded and set at) 
nought. But these things, which war against 
the soul, must be removed before we can 
know and be admitted into the fellowship of 
his sufferings, and witness the power of his| 
resurrection, before we can adopt for our- | 
selves, from heart-felt living knowledge and | 
experience, the apostolic language of “I am | 
crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the) 
life which I now live in the flesh I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, | 
and gave himself for me.” ‘There is no ob- 
taining and wearing the crown, but by the 
way of the cross; we must be willing to suf-| 
fer with our suffering Lord, it is only such as 


suffer with him that shall reign with him in| 


glory. We must be willing to bring our 
deeds to the light of the Holy Spirit of the 
Lord Jesus, which shineth in every heart, 
and to bear the indignation of the Lord, be- 
cause we have sinned against him: to sit 
alone and keep silence, ashamed and con- 
founded, as in the dust, because of the re-| 
proach of our youth ; and it is only while we | 
have the light that we can thus bring our | 
deeds to it, and walk in it. He that walketh 





in darkness knoweth not whither he goeth ; | 
and if by neglect and disobedience the light | 
in us become darkness, how great is that) 
darkness! we may outsin the day of our 
visitation; then the candle of the Lord is 
withdrawn, or put out; for he hath declared, 
«* My Spirit shall not always strive with man.” 
These visitations are the merciful tokens of 
the Father’s love to draw him to the Holy | 
Spirit of his beloved Son in the heart, “ the | 
life and light of men ;” unto whom, although | 
shining in all, none of us can come in our | 
own will and strength, or by any inherent | 
righteousness of our own. “ No man cometh | 
unto me,” said Christ, “except my Father’ 
which hath sent me draw him, and I will | 
raise him up at the last day.” As no man| 
cometh to the Son but by the Father, so rio) 
man cometh to the Father but by the Son, | 
according to his word, “No man cometh to 
the Father but by me.” By grace are we| 


saved, and that not of ourselves, it is all| 
through the boundless mercy and everlasting | 


love of God in Christ Jesus, by whose grace 


we are saved: the same which hath appeared | important subject, viz. the best manner of 
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blessed and worthy, and God over all for | 


ever. The missionary families were most of 
them‘present on the occasion. 

16th of 2d mo. Yesterday, while on shore, 
visited the school for native girls, under the 
superintendence of a missionary’s wife; the 
best conducted establishment of the kind we 
have yet seen for good order and general 
quietness. For some time after the formation 
of this school, the children could not be pre- 
vailed upon to go forward with the regular 
duties without an adopted child of the queen’s 
led the way, and had the preference shown to 
her. When ordered to break up at noon, or 
in the afternoon, they would all retain their 
seats; and when the-reason was asked for 
this behaviour, would say, “ Let the queen 
go first,” although a mere shrimp in compari- 
son of size with many of the other children, 
and not more than six years old. The school- 
mistress has taken much pains to abolish such 
unnecessary and invidious distinction, and has 
not hesitated to punish this child when in 
fault, like the other children, without showing 
any partiality, because of her patronage. For 
a time this gave great offence, but by firmness 


|and steady perseverance the difficulty was at 
last completely surmounted. Most of the| 


children have now got the better of yielding 


such undue servility, although it is said that 
some of the timid still consider that this) 


child’s word is law. 


17th of 2d mo. This evening repaired to | 


Hiram Bingham’s to meet by appointment 
Kinau, the reigning chiefess, or queen. Her 
husband Kakounea was there, and Kanina, 
another principal chief and his wife, a woman 
of higher rank than Kinau on her father’s 
side. It proved an interesting season: they 
were desirous of being instructed in the best 
manner how to govern the islands, and benefit 


\the people. There is but one way, I told 
them, to effect this, and that is upon the prin- 
ciples of the gospel; nothing else will stand. 


Kinau has long been desirous of prohibiting 


For ‘*‘ The Friend.” 
MISREPRESENTATIONS OF FRIENDS. 


The various misrepresentations of the tenets 
of Friends which have been put in circulation 
from the very rise of the Society, account 
for the erroneous opinions respecting them, 
held by many who have not the means, or 
will not take the pains to have their senti- 
ments corrected. But it is rather surprising 
after so much has been published, that Chris- 
tians of this day should be found who too 
readily propagate, or lend an ear to fabrica- 
tions repugnant to their faith, and which can 
only mislead them in their estimate of the 
| Society. The following relation of a dispute 
at Thriploe, in Cambridgeshire, which took 
| place on the 15th of the second month, 1676, 
between Francis Holdcraft and Joseph Odde, 
his assistant, both priests, and Samuel Cater, 
with some other Priends, shows the nature 
of those misrepresentations, and the pertina- 
city with which their enemies advanced them. 

Samuel Cater states that being informed of 
the slanders and reproaches frequently cast 
upon Friends by Francis Holdcraft and Joseph 
|Odde, who asserted that the Quakers are de- 
ceivers, and not believers.in the true Christ, 
the Messiah and Saviour of the world, and 
that they preached another Jesus, and not the 
true Jesus, and were antichrists; of which 
they boasted that they would prove to our 
faces if we durst come to that town, upon 
hearing which I was made free for the truth’s 
sake, to appoint a meeting at the town of 
Thriploe, and to give notice of it seven days 
befcre, that they might prove if they could, 
|that which they had said behind our backs, 
or receive reproof for their unfruitful works 
‘of darkness. When we came to town, word 
was brought that F. Holdcraft thought it 
not so convenient to come to our public meet- 
jing, but desired to speak with three or four 
of us more privately. I sent him word that 
he had reviled us and our principles openly, 
and I expected that he would come as openly, 








the importation and use of ardent spirits alto-|as he had promised, to prove what he had 


gether, and requested some advice upon this 
head. It would require caution, I said; but 
that the first step would be to stop all further 
importation; and that they themselves had 
better become purchasers of the stock on 
hand, and empty the rum into the river, than 
that the people should be destroyed with its 
effects ; the dealers would then have no cause 
to complain: that best wisdom should be 
sought for to direct, and that all these things 
should be conducted throughout in a Chris. 
tian spirit. It is high time something was 
done to remove this evil from amongst the 
people. They expressed satisfaction with the 
interview, and suggested that we should meet 
again for the further consideration of this 


unto all men, which ‘bringethysalvation unto | governing the islands, and benefiting the peo- 


all men that are willing to “believe in the| 


Lord Jesus Christ, and be saved.” After this'| 


manner was I strengthened to declare that 
loving-kindness, which is better than life, and 
to testify of that grace, which comes by Jesus 


ple. Both these females are tall, portly wo- 
men, of shrewd understanding, and have a 
gentleness in their demeanour not usually 
possessed by others of the same rank, though 


| on first appearing they assume much reserved- 


Christ. The meeting held longer than usual, | ness and austerity. 


but ended well. I trust the Lord magnified 
his own power in the hearts of some, who is 


(To be continued.) 


work, and the time of day was now come to 
go to the place appointed for the meeting. 

When F. H. came to the meeting house 
door, a Friend was declaring the truth; he 
said if he did not hold his peace he would not 
come in. I stood up after the Friend stopped, 
and spoke a few words by way of exhortation 
to the peuple, that all might be sober and 
weighty in their minds, that they might be 
the better preparéd to give a right judgment 
of what might pass between us. 

F. H. said if I would not hold my tongue 
he would be gone. 

John Webb, answered, Be patient a little 
and hear, and if we speak any thing contrary 
to truth, thou mayst judge us out of our own 


against us, or receive shame for his 


8. Cater.—Then thou art unfit to be a 
minister of Christ ; but, however, I would not 
have thee go away yet, for we expect that 
thou shouldst perform what thou hast pro- 
mised, if thou canst; that is to prove us de- 
ceivers ; and thou hast said-we deny the true 
Christ, that we preach a false, and not the 


mouths. 
F. Holdcraft.—I will have no patience. 














Messiah the Saviour of the world ; this is the | body, flesh, and bones to be at the right hand 
of his Father in the highest heaven, yonder, 
yonder, above the stars? pointing upwards 
with his hands. 


business thou hast promised to do. 

F. H.—And this I shall do by the help of 
Almighty God. Is your name Samuel Cater, 
and are you a Quaker? 

S. C.—My name is so, and I own I have 
unity with all the honest and upright hearted 
people of God, called Quakers. 

F. H.—But do you own the Quaker prin- 
ciples? Let me know that, that I may have 
a foundation to stand upon in our discourse. 

S$. C.—What principle is it that thou art 
against that we hold? Repeat it and I shall 
give thee an answer. 

F. H.—Do you own the Quakers’ princi- 
pies? 

J. B., another Friend standing by, said, 
there is a book of ours called Truth’s Princi- 
ples; any one therein contained we will own, 
instance which you will. 

S. C.—To answer thee in short; that I 
own all that are published as the Quakers’ 
principles I shall not do; for this reason, there 
are envious and evil-minded men who have 
forged principles, and called them the Qua- 
kers’ to abuse us, and to represent us and our 
principles odious. And seeing thou wilt not 


do; but, Francis, it is not thy business to cate- 
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S. C.—The true Christ I own, and believe 


in the same that the prophets prophesied of, 
and the Apostles preached salvation in his| Thomas Powell, who calls himself a minister 





1 of the corner; I say in 


this Christ, I with the rest of my brethren 
believe, and hope for salvation, and in no other 
name or thing whatsoever. 


The following discourse passed between 


name, and am ready to render a reason of the| of the gospel, and John Vaughton, a Quaker, 


hope that ts in me when it is my place so to| 





chise me at this time. but to prove that we 
deny the true Christ 
to do. 

F. H.—I said as much, you dare not own 
the true Christ; if you do, say you do. 

J. Odde.—There—hold him there. 

8. C.—The true Christ I own, but thy car- 
nal imaginations of him I deny ; ‘but this I 
say we are upon the defensive part; thou hast 
said we deny Christ, it is on thy part to prove | 
it. 

F. H. urged the question again, but never 
took in hand to prove what he had promised. 

S. C.—I am not ashamed nor afraid to con- | 
fess my faith and belief concerning Jesus 
Christ. We are accused by this man of deny- 
ing Christ; his asking me whether I own 


; this thou hast pmeniens) 


the 29th of the 2d mo., 1676. 

T. Powell.—You Quakers hold damnable 
and erroneous doctrines, 

J. Vaughton.—W hat doctrine is it that we 
hold that is erroneous and damnable? 

T. P.—You hold perfection. 

J. V.—We say that God is perfect, and his 
works are all perfect. 

T. P.—There are none perfect who are not 
free from temptation. 

J. V.—Christ Jesus was tempted ; was not 
he perfect ? 

T. P.—He was the greatest sinner in the 
world. 

J. V.—Who was the greatest sinner in the 
world? 
\ T. P.—Christ Jesus was the greatest sin- 
ner in the world. 

J. V.—Wilt thou give me that udder thy 


tell us what principle of ours thou art against, | Christ implies that he does not know whether | hand? 


T shall here declare the universal principle | 
that I with the rest of my brethren own, and 
turn people to; that is Jesus Christ is the 
true light, that lighteth ‘every man that 
cometh into the world, and that so many as | 
love this light, and bring their deeds to it, 
and are led and guided by it, are saved; and 
all that disobey it, are condemned by it. 
This is our principle, what sayest thou to it? 

F. H.—lI say to affirm that every one is) 
enlightened by the light of Christ, is cursed 
idolatry. 

S. C.—Then I say, Francis, the pit which 
thou hast digged for the Quakers, thou art 
fallen into thyself this day in the sight of all | 
that have an eye to see; for I will prove by | 
the Scriptures of Truth, that this Lord Jesus | 
Christ, that lighteth every man that comes 
into the world, is the Lamb of God that takes 
away the sins of the world ; see John t. 7. 
8. 9.—vir. 12. 29. 





therefore it must return upon him as the 


| 


we own him or deny him; so that he hath 
done unjustly by us and unwisely by himself. 
Instead of proving it, he asks us whether we | 
own or deny him, which question would have | 
been more reasonable and more honest, to 


T. P.—Yes—and then he wrote these words, 


|Christ Jesus was the greatest sinner in the’ 


world, I Thomas Powell, minister of the gos- 
pel, affirm. 
J. V.—f deny thee to be a gospel minister, 





have been asked us before he had thus openly 
reproached and slandered us, for it appears 
he has said often what he cannot prove, and 


for the gospel ministers never preached .that 
| doctrine. For the apostle said, He did no sin, 


neither was guile found in his mouth; and 





raiser or maintainer of those false reports. 

F. H. still called out whether I owned the 
true Christ. 

S. C.—For the sake of the people here, I 
do say that the same Lord Jesus Christ which 
the scriptures testify of, I believe in, and ex- 
pect salvation by, and in no other; that is to 
say, the Christ of God that was born of the 
virgin Mary, and was crucified by the high 
| priests, and envious ones, and was raised by 
the power of God, and ascended far above all 


| heavens, and is at the right hand of God ; and 


| sinner in the world. 


| the apostle John said, We have an advdcate 
| with the Father, Jesus Christ, the Righteous. 
| He did not say Jesus Christ was the greatest 
For he was and i§ pure 


} . 
for ever ; and blessed be the name of the Lord, 


| who hath brought a remnant to the knowledge 


| of him, and we know that every manifestation 
| of him is pure, and he stands a witness against 
all that is impure and unholy. 

T. P.—I shave spoken a thesis, and you are 
'a silly ignorant people, and do not understand 
| divinity. 
J. V.—I am a plain man, and do speak as 


F. H.—That every one is enlightened, I\is also knocking at every one’s door for an|[ think, and as I certainly know, through 


grant; but not with the light of Christ. 


entrance into their hearts, that he might 


S. C.—What is it then that they are en- | dwell in and amongst them. 


lightened with? 

F. H.—A creature. 

S. C.—What kind of creature is it? but 
to this he answered nothing. 

F. H.—I will prove that the Quakers deny 
the man Christ Jesus, who is now at the 
right hand of his Father in the highest hea- 
ven, and hold forth another Christ, another 
gospel, another spirit. 

S. C.—Well, go on and do it if thou canst, 
we ask no favour at thy hand.—By this time 
his brother Joseph Odde came in, saying to 
him in a fawning flattering manner, Sir, I 
am glad to see you here this day about so 
good a work as this is: to me and the rest 
of my friends he spoke revilingly, and told 
us we were a generation of vipers, and that 
they would prove us so before they went from 
thence. 

F. H.—Do you own the man Christ Jesus, 


F. H. then cried out—That is a cheat, this is 
to blind the people. 

S. C.—How is it a cheat? 
believe and my words are according to the 
scripture. 

F. H.—You do not believe as 

S. C.—How dost thou know 
lieve as I say? 

F. H.—I can prove out of the Quakers’ 
books you do not believe as you say. 

S. C.—Show us that book of ours that says 
we deny the true Christ. 

But none he could show us. 

S. C.—I say again the same Jesus in whose 
name the lame man was made whole, that 
Peter and John bare testimony to before them 
who crucified him, in the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, doth this man stand be- 
fore you whole this day; this is the stone 
that is set at nought by you builders, and is 


ou say. 
do not be- 








I speak as I | 


good experience, that Christ Jesus is holy and 
pure for ever, I have no unity with thy thesis. 

T. P.—What, do you own revelation in 
| these days? 

J. V.—Yes, we do own revelation in these 
days? 
| ‘f. P.—Then burn the Bible; for if there 
be revelation in these days, there is no need 
|of the scriptures; but there is no revelation 
|in these days. 
| J. V.—Then there is no knowledge of God ; 
| for Christ Jesus hath said, No man knows the 
Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son 
| will reveal him. 

T. P.—You Quakers own vision, too; do 
you not? 
| J. V.—Yes, we do own vision; for where 
| there is no vision the people perish. Vision 
is a sight or seeing, and the pure in heart 
|see God; but thou art not in that which is 
pure, who hast charged Christ Jesus to be 
the greatest sinner in the world. 


| 
} 
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A long interment followed, during which | 


Such are some of the slanders which have 
been cast upon Friends by the pretended minis- 
ters of Christ, who have taken the name, 
without the unction and authority derived 
from Him only, and who have originated and 
spread numerous gross calumnies against those 
who were far sounder in the faith than them- 
selves and their fruits consistent with their 
profession. 


Forests, and Meadow and Pasture Lands 
in Europe.—* La Statistique,” a French pe- 
riodical devoted to the collection of interest- 
ing facts, contains details relative to the ex- 
tent of surface covered by forests, and mea- 
dows and pastures in the different countries 
of Europe; from which it appears that in 
Germany, Swedea, Norway, Russia, Bohemia, 
and Gallicia, the proportion of forests to the 
territory of each country is one third; in 
Austria, Prussia, and Illyria, it is one fourth ; 
in Belgium, and the States of Sardjnia, one 
fifth ; in Switzerland, one sixth; inthe Nether- 
lands, one seventh; in France, one eighth; 
in Ifaly, one ninth; in Spain, one tenth ; and 


in Great Britain the preportian of forest and | 


woodland is one twentieth. The land in 
meadow and pasture is, according to the same 
authority, in the proportion of one ha!f to the 
remainder of the surface, in England and 


“Wales; one third in Great Britain and the) 


British Isles, Denmark, Bavaria. aud the 
Duchy of Brunswick ; one fourth in Austria 
proper, the continental States of Sardinia, 
Styria, and Illyria; one fifth in Prussia, Hun- 

ry, Holland, and Belgium; one sixth in 

witzerland, Bohemia, and the Austrian Em- 

ire; one seventh in France, Italy, Scotland, 
srsciedines and the Duchy of Baden; one 
eighth in the Duchy of Hesse-Cassel; one 
ninth in Moravia and the Duchy of Nassau ; 
one tenth in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 


Portugal and Sardinia; one eleventh in Gal- 
licia, Lombardy, and the Venitian Provinces ; 
one twelfth in the Tyrol; one fortieth in Tur- 
key in Europe; one fifty-sixth in Russia in 


Europe ; and in Spain the proportion is as low 
as one sixty-fifth of ineadow and pasture land 
to the remaining surface of the country. 


—_ 
Origin and Progressive History of Coal. 


Few persons are aware of the remote and 


wonderful events in the economy of our planet, 


and of the complicated applications of human 
industry and science which are involved in 
the production of coal that supplies with fuel 
the metropolis of England. The most early 
stage to which we can carry back its origin 
was among the swamps and forests of the 
primeval earth, where it flourished in the 
form of gigantic calamites and stately lepido- 
drenda and sigillarie. From their native 
beds these plants were torn away by storms 
and inundations of a hot and humid climate, 
and transported into some adjacent lake or 
estuary or sea. Here they floated on the 
water, till they sank saturated to the bottom ; 
and being buried in the detritus of adjacent 


lands, became transferred to a new state 


among the members of the mineral kingdom. 
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course of chemical changes and new combi- 
nations of their vegetable elements have con- 
verted them to the mineral condition of coal. 
By the elevating force of subterranean fires, 
these beds of coal have been uplifted from 
beneath the waters to a new position in the 
hills and mountains, where they are accessi- 
ble to the industry of man. From this fourth 
stage in its advances, our coal has again been 
moved by the labours of the miner, assisted 
by the arts and sciences that have co-operated 
to produce the steam engine and safety lamp. 
Returned once more to the light of day, and 
a second time committed to the water, it has, 
by the aid of navigation, been conveyed to the 
scene of its next and most considerable change, 
by fire; a change during which it becomes 
subservient to the most important wants and 
conveniences of man. In this seventh stage 
of its long eventful history, it seems to the 
vulgar eye to undergo annihilation ; its ele- 
ments are indeed released from the mineral 
combinations they have maintained for ages, 
but their apparent destruction is only the 
|commencement of new successions of change 
and activity. Set free from their long im- 
prisonment, they return to their native atmos- 
phere, from which they were absorbed to take 
part in the primeval vegetation of the earth. 
To-morrow they may contribute to the sub- 
stance of timber in the trees of our existing 
forests, and having for awhile resumed their 
place in the living vegetable kingdom, may, 
ere long, be applied a second time to the use 
and benefit of man.- And when decay or fire 
shall once consign them to the earth or to the 
atinosphere, the same elements will enter on 
some further department of their perpetual 
ministration in the economy of the material 
world.—From Professor Buckland’s Bridge- 
water Treatise. 








To preserve Wall Nails from Rusting. 


I beg to communicate a little valuable in- 
formation to those who use many nails for 
fastening wall trees. I use cast nails about 
one inch and a quarter long, and heat them 
pretty hot, in the fire shovel, over the’ fire, 
but not red, and then drop them into a glazed 
flower-pot saucer, half filled with train oil. 
‘They absorb a great deal of oil, and thus pre- 
pared never become rusty, and will last many 
years. The effluvia of the oil also, for a long 
time, I fancy, keeps insects from the trees.— 
Magazine of Domestic Economy. 


A 


Hydrogen Gas.—A scientific chemist, of 


great celebrity in France, has lately visited 
this country, for the purpose of taking out a 
patent for an economical process, by which 
he obtains from the decomposition of water, 
hydrogen gas, for the purpose of lighting 
houses and streets. His process has for some 
time been in very successful operation in 
France, but the method has been kept secret. 
He has now, however, undertaken to light 
the royal printing office in Paris, with gas 
procured in the manner abovementioned.— 
Birmingham Gazette. 
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There appears a propriety in giving inser- 
tion to the following, for the information of 
Friends abroad, especially as we learn that 
for want of it some instances of embarrass- 
ment have occurred. 


COMMUNICATION. 


For the information of Friends in the 
country who occasionally attend our reli- 
gious meetings in the city, 1 have thought 
that it would not be amiss to mention in 
“The Friend,” that the new commodious 
meeting house on Sixth, Noble and Marshall 
streets, was opened on the 12th ult., for the 
aecommodation of Friends of the Northern 
District Monthly Meeting; at which place, 
all their meetings for worship and discipline 
will in future be held; and consequently dis- 
continued at the old house on New street. 

It is cause of gratitude to Him to whom 
worship is due, and from whom are all our 
springs of life and strength, that we are now 
permitted to assemble peaceably at our reli- 
gious meetings, no longer liable to molesta- 
tion, as was the experience of our ancestors. 
May we prize the many privileges we enjoy, 
as the free gift of the Bountiful Giver. They 
are not of our own procuring. May we asa 
Society be more and more purified and fitted 
to stand as “ a city set ona hill that cannot be 
hid ;” or as a candle set on a candlestick, dif- 
fusing its light to all around. May there be 
ever found among us that true leaven of the 
kingdom, which it is desirable should Jeaven 
the whole lump. E. N. 

8th mo. 30th. 

Several contributions have been received, 
which, owing’ to the editor’s absence from 
the city, are necessarily postponed. 


SELECT SCHOOLS, 


The boys’ school on Orange street, will 
open on second day, the 10th of ninth month. 
Samuel Alsop, late teacher of the mathemati- 
cal department in Friends’ Academy in this 
city, has been appointed principal; the ele- 
mentary school will continue under the care 
of Abraham Rudolph, and the Latin and 
Greek languages will be taught, as hereto- 
fore, by a competent instructer. 

Parents who design sending their children 
to these schools are respectfully requested to 
enter them early. 


Sth mo. 11th. 











Diep, at his residence at Sandy Spring, on the 6th 
of eighth month, 1838, Levi Mitcer, in the 65th year 
of his age, a member and elder of Sandy Spring 
Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends of Colum- 
biana county, Ohio. 
at his residence, Berlin, Mass., Jesse Wueecen, 
son of the late Stephen Wheeler, after a short indixpo- 
sition of fever, aged 37 years,a member of Bolton 
Monthly Meeting, leaving a wife and four children to 
mourn his early exit. 
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